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THE RESURRECTION. 

Mary Magdalene, and several other women, took par- 
ticular notice of the place where the tomb of Jesus was, 
intending, when the Sabbath was past, to embalm the 
body, and for that purpose they had prepared spices and 
ointments. 

So, very early on the first day of the week, before it was 
yet quite light, they set off to the sepulchre, thinking, as 
they went along, who they should get to roll away the 
stone for them, which was at the entrance ; for they knew 
not a glorious event which had taken place that morning! 

At the beginning of the first early dawn, while all was 
yet hushed and still, and the soldiers keeping watch, a 
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terrible earthquake took place, which was immediately 
followed by the descent of an angel, who rolled the stone 
from the entrance of the sepulchre, and sat upon it. 

The appearance of the angel was most radiant. His 
countenance was like lightning, and his raiment as white 
assnow. ‘The soldiers were so terrified at the sight, that 
they swooned away; and when they recovered, they went 
to inform the chief priest of the extraordinary things they 
had witnessed. 

But in the mean time the women arrived at the sepul- 
chre, and were much surprised at finding the stone rolled 
away ; but what was their astonishment when, on enter- 
ing the tomb, they found—not the body of the Lord Jesus 
as they had expected—but two angels sitting, one at the 
head, and the other at the foot of the place where the body 
had lain! 

These angels bid them not to fear, and told them that 
He whom they sought was now no longer among the dead, 
that He was risen as He said, but that He would appear 
to His disciples in Galilee. 

When Mary turned to go away, she saw Jesus standing, 
but did not know who it was, until he spoke to her. ‘Then 
he said to her, “‘ Touch me not; for I am not yet ascend- 
ed to my Father; but go to my brethren, and say unto 
them, I ascend unto my Father and your Father, and to 
my God and your God.” 

Then Mary went out and told the disciples what she 
had seen and heard: but they would not believe her. 

Our blessed Saviour, soon, however, convinced them 
himself that it was no idle tale, and that He was risen in- 
deed, for He appeared to them in Galilee, as he had prom- 
sed, at different times, and upbraided them with their un- 
belief and hardness of heart, and gave them many sensi- 
ble proofs of his resurrection, associating and conversing 
with them. 

How much of the fear of death has been taken away to 
the Christian, when we reflect that our Master has passed 
through the grave before us! Wee die, indeed, it is true ; 








but how? Following our Redeemer’s footsteps, and in the 

blessed hope of following also that step which led Him 

from the tomb to all the glory of the resurrection. 
[Parley’s Bible Stories. 
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ALICE HARTWELL, 
Or, The Young Christian. 


In the village of B. not far from one of our great cities, 
is one of the most delightful country seats I ever visited. 
A long winding avenue, shaded on either side by stately 
trees leads to the house, on one side of which is a level 
green lawn, with a few large trees scattered over it, and 
on the other a slope, covered with a velvet-like turf, which 
descends gently to the water’s edge. The noble river 
which glides swiftly by, is here interspersed with little is- 
lands, overgrown with a thick verdure, which, in the sea- 
son when I visited it, had just put on all the variable and 
gaudy hues of autumn. Here and there you might see a 
little sail-boat, wafted along by the rising wind, or masses 
of floating timber borne down by the current of the stream. 
As you gazed across the river, a little white cottage peep- 
ing from beneath the distant foliage would meet your eye, 
and anon the loud plashing of the waves against the stones 
beneath your feet, would fill you with a shudder, as you 
remembered that many had felt their cold embrace, and 
then sunk beneath those waves to rise no more. 

Many years ago, there resided in this delightful spot, a 
rich widow lady and her only daughter. The widow’s 
son, ‘having in early years received a strong bias in favor 
of a sea life, had at last obtained his mother’s consent to 
brave the dangers of the ocean, and for several years had 
so honorably conducted himself, that he had risen to the 
command of a noble ship, and no officer was more univer- 
sally beloved among his men, than Captain Hartwell. 

But the visits of the captain to his mother were so few 
and brief, that the widow and her daughter might be call- 
ed the sole occupants of the house, with the exception of 
an aged and infirm maiden lady, the friend of Mrs. Hart- 
well in early life, and the numerous domestics. 

Alice, brought up amid the luxuries of wealth, under 
the eye of a fond and indulgent mother, the pet of the old 
domestics who had known and loved her from infancy, and 
calculated by her many personal attractions to win the ad- 

















miration and regard of strangers, we might suppose stood 
as good a chance as any one, of being what is called a 
spoiled child; but other circumstanees, more favorable to 
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the development of a lovely and well proportioned char- 
acter, prevented the occurrence of such an unhappy 
issue. 

Mrs. Hartwell had been called to endure severe afflic- 
tions, in the loss of a beloved husband, and three children 
who had just passed the helpless period of infancy, and had 
assumed the innocent prattle of childhood. These afflic- 
tions, borne with Christian resignation and fortitude, had 
strengthened and elevated her character, so that she was 
better fitted to conduct the education of her child, at once 
with gentleness and firmness, from the lessons which she 
had herself received from her Heavenly Father, who with 
innumerable blessings, had mingled also chastisements 
and sorrow. She was indulgent, but not injudiciously so, 
and never suffered Alice to do wrong, without correcting 
or reproving her, while she rewarded her with the smile 
of approbation, when she did right. Miss Crawford, also, 
her mother’s friend, had been the guide to whom Alice 
looked with the esteem and reverence, which that excel- 
lent person so richly merited. 

At the age of fifteen, Alice received religious impres- 
sions which lasted during a long and useful life. I shall 
not here detail the circumstances which led to so impor- 
tant a change in her character. Suffice it to say, that 
such a change was effected, and that from that time she 
steadily advanced towards an imitation of that blessed Mas- 
ter, to whom she had consecrated her youthful affections. 
At first, she was too timid to confide to any one her feel- 
ings upon the subject, but at length feeling that she much 
needed the advice of Christiian friends, she overcame her 
natural reserve, and opened her heart to her mother, and 
Miss Crawford. All that a mother’s love could suggest 
upon such an occasion, was bestowed by Mrs. H.; but to 
Miss Crawford particularly, did Alice go in search of 
counsel and direction. The mind of this lady had been 
more than usually cultivated, and especially had the rich 
stores of spiritual wisdom been treasured up by her, and 
she was glad to call them forth for the benefit of her young 
friend. 

“Miss Crawford,” said Alice one day, as they were 
seated in the chamber of the old lady, I sometimes think 
that I do not want to be any better than I am now. The 
lady took off her spectacles, and looked at Alice with an 
expression of astonishment. Alice smiled. ‘‘ Wait a min- 
ute,” said she, ‘‘ and I will tell youthe reason. If I over- 
come all my faults, then I shall be proud, and think I am 
better than anybody else.” ‘‘I did not know, my dear, 
that you were so near perfection, as you would seem to in- 
fer,” said Miss Crawford kindly, “ butlet me first ask you 
one question, Alice, and then I think I can show you that 
we can never become so perfect, that the least spiritual 
pride shall be warrantable. Is it to ourselves that we are 
indebted for the renewal of our hearts, or to the operations 
of the Holy Spirit?” ‘*To the Holy Spirit,” said Alice. 
‘* Well then, my dear, can we ever feel pride, when we 
know that our own hearts are by nature so corrupt, that 
nothing but a divine agency, can produce holiness in 
them? Consider, Alice, that every fault overcome, every 
new victory obtained over yourself is put another change 
effected by the spirit of God, and you will have no occa- 
sion to glory, for what have you that you did not receive? 
When you see a beautiful face reflected in a mirror, it 
is not the glass which you admire, but the beautiful re- 
flection. So remember with regard to your own heart, 
that it is not that in which you should feel satisfaction, but 
the image of God’s grace impressed upon it. And the 
more your heart becomes holy and like Christ, the more 
are you indebted to this same grace of God. ‘This will 
help you to be continually humble.” In this manner did 
the good old lady strive to teach her young friend the 
truths of the gospel, nor were such instructions lost upen 
one so teachable as Alice. She became every day more 
endeared to those around her, for who can help loving one 
whose heart is so filled with the love of God, that all the 
actions are influenced by a holy principle within. 

“‘T ought to be doing good to some one,” said Alice to 
herself, ‘‘ but 1 do not know how. I wishsome one would 
tell me. I will go and ask Miss Crawford.” She found 
the old lady endeavoring to train a beautiful plant over the 
framework, which had been blown down by a high wind 
while the window was open, the plant itself being much 
broken and injured. ‘‘Run and get me a string, Alice, to 
tie it up, will you?” Alice soon returned with the string, 
and when the plant was arranged as well as it could be, 
she proposed her question. ‘‘I want you to tell me, Miss 
Crawford, how I can do any good. 1 do not mean in lit- 
tle every day things, such as being obliging and kind, but 
I guess you know what I mean.’ ‘‘ You cannot attach 
too much importance to these little every day things, as 
you call them, my dear young friend,” said she, putting 
back the curls from the fair young face raised inquiringly. 
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to hers, ‘‘ but I do think I know what you mean, when you 
say you want to do good. You do not wish to confine 
your usefulness to your own family, and yet you do not 
know how one so young as yourself, can do much good to 
others, without seeming to interfere in their affairs. I 
had rather not lay down any decisive plan for your con- 
duct in this respect, but as you wish it, I will advise you 
alittle. There is one class of persons to whom Christ has 
particularly directed the attention of his disciples ; 1 mean 
the poor, whom we always have with us, and we cannot 
feel that we have done-our duty, if we in this, neglect the 
wishes of our Saviour.” 

“ But I do not know any poor people, and I am afraid 
I could do them no good if I did,” said Alice. 

“* Well, I will help you a little, my dear, for I doknow 
some poor people, who would be very glad of your assis- 
tance, and T have now some coarse garments cut out, 
which you may make if you like, and it will be very easy 
for you to get acquainted with the family, if you go with 
gifts in your hand, for they will then see that you do not 
visit them from idle curiosity, but with a desire to benefit 
them.” 

Alice hesitated a little, for she did not at all like to sew, 
and she at first thought that she would give the work tothe 
seamstress to do, and then carry the garments to the poor 
people herself. Miss Crawford guessed at what was pass- 
ing in her mind, but she said nothing, and soon Alice’s 
better feelings obtained the victory. It would not be do- 
ing good, thought she, to allow others to do the work, and 
then get the credit myself, sol will do it. Miss Crawford 
looked upon her with a smile, and she felt that she had 
done right, nor did she regret the self-denial she had 
practised, when, a few days afterwards, she was seated in 
the carriage by Miss ©. on her way tothe poor family, 
with a bundle of comfortable garments by her side. 

There was no very good school in the neighborhood, 
and Alice therefore had teachers at home, who instructed 
her alike, in the useful and ornamental branches of a 
young lady’s education. She was very fond of her stud- 
ies, ‘and took great delight in music and drawing, but 
when she heard that her brother would be at home ina 
week, she could hardly apply herself to anything, and she 
begged her mother to grant her a vacation during that 
week, as she could not think of anything but her brother’s 
arrival, and the pleasure she should experience during his 
stay with them. * No, my dear Alice,” said her mother, 
‘** I cannot grant this request; the time will seem longer 
to you, if you have nothing in particular to do, and I do 
not want to see you give up to your feelings so readily. 
Make all the improvement that you can this week, and 
when your brother comes, you may leave your studies for 
a while.” 

Alice saw how reasonable her mother was, and she de- 
termined to be so, too. She learned her lessons faithful- 
ly, and on the last morning of the week, while busily en- 
gaged in her studies, the sound of carriage wheels fell 
upon her ear. She sprang from her seat, was down stairs 
and over the lawn in a moment, and the next she was 
clasped in her brother’s arms. ‘ How tall you have 
grown, Alice. Bless my soul! I haven’t seen such a 
handsome girl since I left America,” and he looked at her 
with all a brother’s pride. Alice blushed, and wished he 
had not praised her for beauty. ‘‘ 1 am so glad you have 
come,” said she, “‘ but look, there is mamma waiting for 
us at the door.” 

Mrs. Hartwell was rejoiced to see her son, and as for 
Alice, she was overflowing with joy, yet sometimes a 
shade would pass over her face, as if a sad thought op- 
pressed her. She had not seen him before, since the 
change in her own feelings, and she hardly felt willing to 
speak of that change to him, as she knew that, in such 
things, he could have no sympathy with her. But then 
the thought that she might never see him again, and that 
perhaps one of them would die before she had another 
opportunity to speak to him upon the subject nearest to 
her heart, compelled her todo so. She chose atime when 
they were alone, walking through the woods together. 
She told him of her hopes in few and simple words, and 
then laying her hand upon his arm, said, ‘‘ Dear George, 
will not you too seek the Saviour? Shall we not both 
meet our dear father, in heaven?” He tried to-evade the 
question, and she was disappointed, for she had spoken 
with a full heart, and she felt that his did not respond to 
her own. Her words, however, had made a deep impres- 
sion upon him, and when he again left his home for the 
sea, and she put a Bible into his hand and said, “ read it, 
George, for my sake,” a tear stood in his eye. He brush- 
edit away, impressed a fervent kiss upon her lips, and 
was gone. Night and morning, did she pray for that 
dear brother, and when his next letter brought the tidings 
that he loved her Saviour, she felt that her cup of joy was 
almost too full. 

I shall not attempt further to describe the character of 
Alice. If you, my dear young readers, see any thing in her 
to love, will you not try to be like her? Will you not seek 
the Saviour? Will you not pray to be clothed with hu- 
mility? Will you not be kind to the poor, even if it re- 
quires self-denial? Will you not try so to recommend the 
religion of Jesus to your impenitent friends, that they shall 
wish also to obtain that pearl of great price? Seek the 
aid of your Heavenly Father, and he will enable you to do 
all these things. Etta. 











Short Advice, worthy of long remembrance. Keep such ounga- 
ny as God keeps. 


Lose no time ; be always employed in something useful; cut 
off all unnecessary action. 


Obituary. 














A DYING BOY. 


BY REV. DR. BELCHER. 


Many years have elapsed since a circumstance occur- 
red in my domestic circle, which deeply affected my mind 
at the time, and has often since compelled me to weep. 
He who knows not a father’s heart may smile at what he 
may consider its trivial character, but I am neither asham- 
ed of relating the event, nor of the salutary feelings, pain- 
ful though they may be, which the recollection of it 
excites. 

I had a dear little son lying on a sick couch, soon, alas, 
to be the bed of deat? Shortly before that solemn event 
took place, I embraced an opportunity of telling him that 
it was near at hand, with a view of ascertaining his 
thoughts and feelings in the immediate prospect. Never 
shall I forget his deeply interesting and affectionate look, 
or the sweet imploring tones with which he uttered the 
sentence—“ Dear papa, I don’t want to die yet.” What 
would I not have given, could I have preserved his life! 
But this was impossible. A thousand and yet a thousand 
times have I thought of the sentence with tears. 

In the case of my dear boy, the wish to live arose from 
the deep and ardent love he had to the whole family. 
Happily, he had heard of Jesus, and of his love even to 
children ; he loved Jesus in return, and derived his happi- 
ness and his hope of heaven from him; and died, I doubt 
not, to ** be forever with the Lord.” But are there not 
very many who cannot bear the thoughts of death, because 
they feel that they have sinned against God,—that he is 
angry with them,—that they have never prayed earnestly 
for the pardon of sin, and therefore they are afraid to meet 
him in another world? My dear young reader, is it thus 
with you? Let me beseech you to remember, that wheth- 
er you are prepared or not, like my dear little son you al- 
so must die. The tenderest love of your parents and 
friends, and their most fervent desires, cannot keep you 
in life, when the God of heaven appoints your death. And 
suppose that that solemn period should come while you 
are young—suppose it should arrive very soon—how shall 
you feel? ‘Those only can be happy in life, whoare fit to 
die. These know the blessed God, and love him, and 
would glorify him in life and in death. Such persons love 
all around them, and are ready, in every possible way, to 
do good; and having spent their lives in holiness and use- 
fulness, they calmly wait for their last great change. 

It is quite natural, my dear young friends, that you 
should desire to live; and if it accords with the will of 
Him whose wisdom is infinite, we wish that your lives 
may be long and happy ; but what makes you unwilling 
to die? If this unwillingness arises from a conviction 
that you are not in a fit state in which to meet God, then 
is it infinitely important that you should at onee seek 
reconciliation with him through the death of his dear 
Son. We would impress upon your minds, as with a 
pen of iron, never to be erased, that preparation for death 
can alone prepare you for a happy life. True happiness 
is friendship with God, and till that friendship is enjoyed 
by us, we are without solid enjoyment. May you, dear 
readers, possess it, and find it to be 

“ What nothing earthly gives, or can destroy, 
The soul’s calm sunshine, and the heartfelt joy.” 
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ORIGINAL. 


THE ARGUNENT. 


FOR HENRI. 


One afternoon, when the teacher opened the school- 
room door, she found a scene of great confusion ; nearly 
all the children had assembled, and they were enjoying a 
high frolic ; the teacher thought from appearances, that 
they were playing ‘‘ catch,” they were running in all di- 
rections between the benches, and on the teacher’s plat- 
form—occasionally one would knock against a desk, and 
rock, rock, it would go, without quite tipping over, but 
at the risk of upsetting inkstands, and throwing down piles 
of books. 

Another would strike a foot against a chair; now one 
of the little ones fell, and struck his head, and, for an in- 
stant the noise stopped, but when it was found that the lit- 
tle boy was not much hurt, they again commenced running 
and screaming, one of the largest boys jumped upon the 
platform, and called out loudly, ** Order !” 

‘This will never do,” thought the teacher, “I must 
put a stop to this; such noise is not fitting a school room,” 
and she walked up to her desk. 

*There’s Miss G.’’ said one or two in a low voice; 
others stopped short looking as though they half feared 
that they were doing something wrong, while a few skip- 
ped across the floor, to greet their teacher without seein- 
ing to suspect anything wrong, and a few more, a very 
few, kept on running, though without half the noise they 





were making before; the teacher liked the two kinds of 
demeanor last mentioned, best; it appeared to indicate | 
more honesty than those maunitested, who whispered, 
*'There’s Miss G.”’ or who stopped when she came in, | 
and looked a little guilty. She struck her bell, and the | 
scholars all took their seats. 


Tt lacks afew minutes of school-time,” said she, ‘and | 


you may do as you please till then, but do not make any 


more loud noise; I would rather not have you play 
catch.” 

The scholars left their seats without much noise, but 
many of them had become excited, and it was evident they 
had restrained their mirth with difficulty, and the teacher 
was reminded of a stone rolling down hill, which goes 
faster and faster, and cannot be stopped, until some strong 
impediment is thrown in its path, she thought she would 
bring the subject of noisy play in the school-room before 
the school, in the same way that she had spoken to them 
about going to and from their seats silently ; but she 
should not speak about it now, and the teacher rang her 
bell; the school was once more restored to order. 

About three o’clock, the first reading class was called; 
it was a great class, filling two long recitation seatg—the 
subject of the lesson was, ‘* Maryland.” 

Something about slaves occurred, which gave rise to a 
few moment's conversation; the paragraph that Katy 
read, spoke of tobacco as one of the products of the state. 

“If the people of Maryland will cultivate tobacco,” 
said the teacher, ‘‘ we should be glad to have them keep it 
at home; should we not, children?” the reply was not 
very strong,some answered in one way,and some in another. 

‘How many think it wrong to use tobacco?” the vote 
was not very prompt, either way,’ Kate leaned forward, 
looked up and down the class, and finding the majority 
against tobacco, she raises her hand, but glancing at the 
teacher just then, and finding that she was looking at her, 
and smiling, she laughed, blushed, and hid her face in her 
book; the teacher smiled still more. ‘ I am afraid,” said 
she, ‘‘ that some of you are waiting to find what the oth- 
ers think, or what I think ; you want to agree with the 
majority ; do not do so, speak just what you think ; if the 
whole class except one scholar vote, and that scholar con- 
scientiously differs from the rest in opinion, let him or her 
not be afraid to vote against them all, and me too, until 
convinced of wrong,” and the teacher came out, and stood 
by her desk. 

The teacher often wondered why it was, that, when she 
came out by her desk, the children appeared more inter- 
ested, and were more ready to express their minds, than 
when she kept her seat. 

‘“* How many approve of the use of tobacco ?” she asked 
again. Not a hand went up. ‘* How many disapprove of 
it?” almost every hand was raised; and the teacher saw 
that Samuel wished to speak. ‘‘ Well, Samuel.” ‘I 
know a person in the town of who makes cigars.” 

“Do you think it a good employment for that person 2” 

**T don’t know.” 

** How many of you approve of smoking cigars ?” James 
alone raised his hand; the scholars began to look very 
much interested. 

‘* Would you smoke, James?” 

“If I did not dislike the taste of cigars, I would.” 

“‘How many of the class agree with James, and say 
they would smoke if it gave them no inconvenience ?” 
asked the teacher. James looked up and down the class, 
but no one seemed disposed to uphold him in the argu- 
ment. ‘ Where is the harm?” asked he, turning to the 
teacher, with a look of interest. 

“Why, iu the first place, James, it is not healthful.” 

“IT never knew a man get sick by it.” 

‘** Did you never see a smoker who was in ill health?” 

“I don’t know; my father smokes, and he is always 
well.” The scholars smiled, and so did. the teacher. ‘ Per- 
haps,’’ replied she, ‘‘ your father has a constitution re- 
markably strong, or he may be affected yet. Another ob- 
jection is, that smoking sometimes leads to the improper 
use of ardent spirits; 1 never see a boy with a cigar in his 
mouth, without trembling for him.” 

** Do you think, Miss G. that all smokers are drinkers?” 

“No, James, but I think it often leads to drinking; that 
it is a kind of stepping-stone to it, as playing marbles and 
pitching cents, sometimes prove stepping stones to gam- 
bling.” 

‘* But,” replied James, “I should think persons might 
smoke without allowing themselves to drink ; I could.” 
Eliza raised her hand. ‘‘ Eliza.” 

** James reminds me of some moderate drinkers that I 
have read about, who supposed that they could drink a lit- 
tle occasionally, without injury, and go no farther in the 
habit, but who afterwards became drunkards.” 

“* My father smokes, and he is not a drunkard,” said 
James, before Miss G. could reply to Eliza’s last remark ; 
Miss G, smiled, and reminded James again that she had 
not said that smokers always were, or would be drunkards, 
but that smoking sometimes led to drinking ; ‘ and,” con- 
tinued she, ‘it 1s a useless way of spending money.” 

James was silent for a moment, and then said, “1 do 
not think it can be wrong to make cigars.” ‘ 

“If it, is wrong to smoke them, it is wrong to make 
them,” replied Miss G. 

“Why ?” asked James. 

‘* Because it encourages the use of something which is 
injurious to health, and often, to virtue; every person who 
makes cigars, suppose, and expects, that they will be 
bought and used.” 

** But men must get a living.” 

“* Let them get it in a better way than that—no one in 
this country, who is disposed to work, and is virtuous, 
need be long in want of honorable means, whereby to gain 
a livelihood.” 

‘‘ But perhaps the cigar-maker could not get as much 
money, in any other employment.” : 

** And is he to be justified in doing that which will in- 
jure his fellow-man, because by that means he can make a 
little more money than in any other way ?” 
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James looked serious, but made no reply. 

“‘ The selling of ardent spirits, is a very profitable busi- 
ness,” continued the teacher, ‘‘ but is it for that reason 
right to follow it?” James thought not. 

“Why,” continued the teacher, “it is frequently the 
case, that more money can be made in that way, than in 
any ether.” No reply, so the teacher went on. 

** Suppose that to-night, a man buys a dollar’s worth of 
cigars, soon they are gone, and he must have some more ; 
and so he goes on; in a year he finds that it has all 
amounted to a large sum of money ; in course of time 
that sum becomes doubled, tripled, &c. and all this while 
there are many families that would be glad of a few dol- 
lars to buy the necessaries of life; some that are sick, and 
cannot afford to pay a doctor ; there are many useful and 
interesting books which he might buy for himself and fam- 
ily, but he cannot afford everything, and he must have his 
cigars: do you think it right for that man todo so?” 
James thought not. ‘ 

“Then is it right or wrong, to smoke?” 

James thought a moment, and then replied, ‘‘ wrong.” 
** Well, now, do you not see, that when a man puts 
bunches of cigars up to his shop window, sets boxes of 
them out by his shop-door, and advertises them to be sold, 
or if he only keeps them to sell, that he is encouraging 
this bad practice? and hence do you not conclude that it 
is wrong to sell cigars?” 

James acknowledged that it was. 

** And do you not see that ifthe seller encourages the 
smoker, that the manufacturer encourages the seller?” 
James saw it clearly, and concluded that he had been 
wrong in the argument; the teacher then put the question 
to the whole class again, and all agreed that it was wrong 
to make any unnecessary use of tobacco. 

The last paragraph in the lesson read as follows. 
“The climate of Maryland is very agreeable. The 
winter is never severe, and often when the rivers and 
lakes of New England are frozen over, the creeks and in- 
lets along Chesepeake Bay, are covered with flocks of 
wild water fowl.” 

‘* Where is it,’’ asked the teacher, “ that sea-fowl cover 
the water, when our streams are frozen ?”’ 

“In Maryland,” said all the children at once. 

‘*Now,” said the teacher, ‘‘ when the cold winter 
months come round, I will ask you this same question, 
do you think you shall be able to tell me?” all the hands 
went up. 

‘I hardly think that more than two or three of you will 
remember, but we will see ;” the children smiled to each 
other. ‘ 

** Ready,” said the teacher, and all the scholars shut 
their books, and held them in a particular manner; 
“rise,” and they rose at once; ‘‘ stand;’’ and immediate- 
ly the children whose seats were on the right side of the 
room, turned to the right, and the others turned to the 
left; ‘‘ seats;” and the class went quietly to their seats, 
in the manner that has been described in the story of the 
“two propositions.” 

The scholars often saw a small slip of white paper wa- 
fered on the inside of the lid of the teacher’s desk—some 
of them asked what it was; the teacher told them that 
there was something written upon the sother side of the 
paper, that she wished to remember, and so the children 
still had t> wonder what it could be. Mary ANN. 

June 14, 1847. 
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ORIGINAL. 


THE TWO BROTHERS. 


In a quiet and retired part of the city, lived Mrs, Wash- 
burn. She was the happy mother of two dear boys, the 
elder, Theodore, the younger Henry, aud in the care of 
them, she never felt the moments hang heavily on her. 
Sweet lessons did she impress on their hearts, and taught 
them to love each other. How often, as they were lying 
together in their little bed, did they watch the beautiful 
stars as they came forth one by one in the clear heavens. 
They would talk of the stars and wonder what they were, 
and what kept them in their places 

One day their mother took Theodore and Henry to see 
their aunt Harman whom they loved to visit very much. 
She had one child, a daughter of three years, and to play 
with little Ellen, was sufficient happiness for the young 
cousins. They made little baskets of grass and evergreen, 
and filled them with flowers, and when Ellen was ready to 
tide, they placed her in her carriage, piled the flower 
baskets in her lap, and attaching themsclves by a ribbon 
tothe carriage, they gave the silken reins into Ellen’s 
hand, and calling themselves” her bay horses, set off on a 
gentle trot, as soon as she gave the word ‘‘go.’’ Round 
and round the garden did the little maiden ride, and her 
merry laugh was music to those who affurded her the 
amusement. ‘ 

When night came, they kissed their fair young play- 
Mate, and returned to their own home. 

In one fortnight from that day, they were summoned 
to the funeral of the sweet child they loved so much. She 
had died suddenly of croup. A fairer, more beautiful ob- 
ject was never seen than Ellen, as she lay in her spotless 
tobes surrounded by flowers which many kind and loving 
hearts had strewed there. 

For a great many weeks, Theodore and Henry could 
scarcely speak of Ellen without tears. But with child- 
hood, intense grief never lingers; some other feeling con- 








quers sorrow, and the young heart rises buoyantly again, 
above the brief pressure. uae : 

One bright summer night when Henry was sitting on 
his mother’s knee, taking his good night kiss, he sudden- 
ly asked her if Ellen had not gone to heaven. 

“ Certainly, my dear boy, and I hope you will love God, 
that you may go there, and then you will be with your 
dear cousin forever.” 

‘* Well, but mamma, are not the stars a great way off,” 
inquired the child, who bent on one point, heeded little 
else. 

“ Yes, dear.” 

“* Well, mama, now I will tell you what I was wishing! 
continued Henry with great earnestness. ‘‘I was think- 
ing, if Ellen was up in heaven, so near the stars, perhaps 
she could fling me one, if it would not burn her fingers !” 

I make no comment on this story, the incident was re- 
lated to me by a relative of the child, It is but another 
proof of the thirsting curiosity of childhood. M. R. T. 
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LITTLE ELLEN. 


Ellen was a pretty little Sabbath scholar, about nine 


years old. For a child of her age she was unusually se- 
rious, and often attended “‘ class meeting,” for which she 
formed so strong an attachment, that when able, nothing 
would prevent her attendance. As she was much beloved 
by her parents, being their only child, they gratified her in 
this, which they called her whim. 

Her father was not pious, and never attended the house 
of God, and her mother attended preaching elsewhere, yet 
as regularly did little Ellen trudge off alone to church, at- 
tend class, and pay her quarterage, as an old member. 
Her father was taken sick, and his little daughter watch- 
ed with great solicitude at his bedside, and often wept 
when she saw him in pain. He became worse, and his 
physician and friends thought he must die. Little Ellen 
was much distressed, and begged her father to let her go 
and get the minister to come and pray with him. Tothis 
he would not consent for some time; at length, yielding 
to her tears and frequent request, he told her she might go 
if she wished. “With a full heart she put on her bonnet, 
and ran to the minister’s house, ‘and entreated him to come 
immediately, and pray for her father. He came, and 
found that the conduct of the child had, by the blessing 
of God, brought the father to feel that he was a great sin- 
ner, and he began earnestly to plead for himself. The 
Lord spared his life, and he became a converted man. 
Soon after, with his wife, he united with the same socie- 
ty with little Ellen, and though many years have elapsed 
since, and she has now grown to adult years, she loves 
the class as much as ever.—S S. Advocate. 








Religion. 








THE MYSTERY MAN. 


OR, TENDERNESS OF CONSCIENCE. 


Shusco was a North American Indian. When he was 
about fifteen years of age, he was set apart by his people 
to be a “‘ mystery man,” or conjuror, They blackened 
his face with coal, and made him fast for ten days; dur- 
ing this time he only took a cup of broth; but the long 
fast nearly killed him. A short time after this, he had to 
fast for five more davs, when a drum was given him, a 
little tent was made for him to dwell in, and he was own- 
ed by his tribe as a regular mystery man, and employed 
by them to foretell events, drive away evil spirits, obtain 
rain, and cure diseases. He was now an object of fear 
among the people, who allowed him to do as he wished, 
and he became a noted drunkard. 

After leading a very wicked life for many years, he was 
brought to hear the preaching of the gospel. He then 
threw away his drum, and gave up all his arts and decep- 
tions, with which he had imposed ov the Indians. From 
that time he lived and died as a believer in Christ. 

Although his heart had been hardened by living in al- 
most every kind of sin, he was, as a Christian, remarka- 
ble for his tenderness of conscience. Many facts might 
be given to show how careful he was to avoid what he 
knew to be wrong ; we have only room for two instances. 

Before his conversion he was a great drinker of “ fire- 


a pail of whiskey, overcome with drink. 





water,” or strong spirits, such as whiskey and rum; but 
afterward he used to pray to God to take from him the 
love of strong drink, and was never known to taste ‘or 
touch it again. On one occasion, when some Indians, 
who were his wife’s relations, came to the place where he 
lived, he feared lest he should be prevailed on to drink 
with them. He went out early in the morning, and was 
some time away from home, so that his wife began to fear 
he had joined his friends in drinking, and went in search 
of him. She found him in a secret place in prayer; he 
had been so long and earnestly engaged that he had for- 
gotten where he was, and what was the time of the day. 
After prayer, he said to his wife, that he could now go and 
visit her friends. He went, and found them lying around 
They tempted 
him to taste it, but he refused. They said, ‘* Why is it, 
Shusco, that you will not drink with us now, when you 
always did formerly, and loved it so much?” He then 
firmly and seriously spoke to them, told them of his change 
of life, and how he had obtained, in prayer, strength from 
God to resist this temptation. 

His conscience was also very tender in regard to the 
Lord’s day. As he could not read, he was in the habit, 
when away from the mission house, of cutting a notch in 
a stick every day, to serve as a kind of almanac, that he 
might know when it was the Sabbath. Once, when away 
from home, there was no notch cut ; he forgot all about it, 
and thus was put out in his reckoning. When the next 
Lord’s day came, he went to his daily work; but soon a 
person passed by, and told him it was the day of rest. He 
was much grieved, at once left off work, and went home 
with his heart full of sorrow. In the course of the week 
he hastened to tell the missionaries what he had done 
through ignornnce. ‘I am very sorry,” said he, ‘‘ I have 
broken the Sabbath day. I thought I would come and 
tell you of it myself, and not wait till the Christians heard 
of it.” And then he threw away the stick which had led 
to the mistake, and prepared another. 

May we have “‘a conscience void of offence toward God 
and toward men,” Acts, xxiv. 16. But as we have often 
sinned already, may we seek for mercy through our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ.—S. S. Advocate. 
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OLD JACK, THE FAVORITE HORSE. 


BY THEODORE THINKER. 


My father had a horse, when I was a little boy, that was 
quite a pet with the whole family. We called him Jack, 
and he knew his name as well as I did. The biography 
of the old veteran would be very interesting, I am sure if 
any body were to write it. I do not mean to be his biog- 
rapher, however, though my partiality for him will be a 
sufficient apology for a slight sketch. 

Old Jack was a very intelligent horse. He would al- 
ways come when he heard his name called, let him be 
ever so far distant in the pasture; that is, if he had a 
mind to come. Of course, being a gentleman of discera- 
ment, he sometimes chose to stay where he was, and en- 
joy his walk. ‘This was especially the case, when the 
grass was very green, and when the person who came for 
him chanced to be alittle green also. Jack had his faults, 
it cannot be denied, and among them, perhaps, the most 
prominent was a strong aversion to being caught by any 
body but my father, whom he seemed to regard as havin, 
the sole right to summon him from the pasture. I used, 
occasionally, to try my hand at catching him. In fact, I 
succeeded several times by stratagem only. I carried a 
measure containing a few gills of oats with me into the 
field, and his love for oats was so much stronger than his 
dislike of the catching process, that I secured him. But 
after a while the old fellow became too cunning for me. 
He came to the conclusion that the quantity of his favor- 
ite dish was too small to warrant him in sacrificing his 
freedom. He had some knowledge of arithmetic, you see. 
Certainly he must have ciphered as far as loss and gain. 
One day I went into the pasture with my bridle concealed 
behind me, and just about enough oats to cover the bottom 
of my measure, and advanced carefully toward the spot 
where old Jack was quietly grazing in the meadow. He 
did not stir as I approached. He held up his head a lit- 
tle, and seemed to be thinking what it was best todo. F 
drew nearer, encouraged, of course. The cunning fellow 
let me come within a few feet of him, and then suddenly 
wheeled around, threw his heels into the air, a great deal 
too near my head, and then started off at full gallop, snort- 
ing his delight at the fun, and seeming to say, “‘ 1 am not 
quite so great a fodl as you suppose.” 

Still old Jack was kind and gentle. My father never 
had a trouble with him, and many a long mile have I rode 
after him, when he went over the ground like a bird. FE 
loved him, with all his faults; I loved him dearly, and 
when he was sold, we all had a long crying spell about it. 
I remember the time well, when the man who purchased 
our old pet came to take him away. I presume the man 
was kind enough, but really I never could forgive him for 
buying the horse. He was rather a rough looking man, 
and he laughed a good deal when we told him he must be 
good to Jack, and give him plenty of oats, and not make 
him work too hard. I went out, with my sister, to bid 
our old friend a last sad good bye. We carried him some 
green grass—we knew how well he loved grass, he had 
given us proof enough of that—and while he was eating 
it, and the man was preparing to take him away, we talk- 
ed with old Jack with tears in our eyes; we told him how 
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sorry we were to part with him; and he seemed to be sad | 
too, for he stopped eating his grass, and looked at us ten- | 
derly, while we put our arms around his neck and caress- | 
ed him for the last time. 
I have had a great many pets since—cats and dogs, | 
squirrels and rabbits, canary birds and parrots—but never 
any that I loved more than I did old Jack; and to this 
day I am ashamed of the deception I practised upon him 
in the matter of the oats, when trying to catch him. I 
don’t wonder he resented the trick, and played one on me 
in return.— Youth's Cabinet. | 








Editorial. 
THE PARTY. 

“Mother dear,” said Susan, as she came in from the garden 
with her face in a fine glow from excitement and exertion, “I 
have completed my house. I have the table set up, and all the 
seats in order, and now may | go and ask my company to come?” 

“ How many do you wish to invite?” said Mrs. Green. 

«J don’t know ma’am, I have seats for eight. There is Laura, 
Isabel, and Jane and Eliza I must invite, for they all invited me 
and there is Margaret who is a stranger almost, and I wish to in- 
vite her, and then I must have cousins Mary, Eunice and Alice 
of course.” 

“That makes eight. That is a good number. You may go 
and ask them to come and see you, if you choose.” 

“J should like to invite one more, if you have no objection.” 

“T think the number you have named is enough, and unless 
you have some particular reason for inviting more, I should think 
you had better not.” 

%] have a particular reason, mother.” 

“ Who is the ninth one ?” 

“ Abby Hurd.” 

* Why do you wish to invite her?” 

“ Because—because she treated me badly, or I treated her 
badly. She ran away from me one day, and got some of the 
other girls to do the same. And then she plagued me, and made 
me angry, and I told her I was going to have a party, and that 
she should not come to it. I am sorry I said so, and I should 
like to invite her.” 

“Tam sorry you got angry, and am glad you are sensible of 
your fault, and are sorry for it, and are disposed to make repara- 
tion to the injured. Next to avoiding faults, the best thing is to 
confess and forsake them. Yoc will probably do her good as 
well as yourself by inviting her.” 

“T wasn’t thinking about doing myself good.” 

“So much the better, my daughter; the less we think of ben- 
efitting ourselves, and the more we think of benefitting others, 
the more we are likely to benefit ourselves. You may go now, 
and giue your invitations.” 

Susan took her bonnet, and set out on her‘pleasing expedition. 
While shg is gone, I will tell you about her house, of which 
mention was made above. 

In the grass plat at the end ofthe garden, there was 'a clump 
of lilacs about twenty feet in diameter. Susan’s brother cut 
down those which stood in the centre, and then bent the top of 
the remaining ones over the opening thus made, and tied them 
together, so as to forma roof. There was thus a sort of room 
surrounded and covered over-head with green walls. Turf 
seats were then made, and a box placed in the centre fora ta- 
ble. Susan’s house was thus in order for company. Her broth- 
er, who was a little older than Susan, having finished the house 
torher satisfaction, went to help his father in the hay field. 

Early in the afternoon the company came ; all who were nam- 
ed above were there, except cousin Emma, who was obliged to 
stay at home to assist her mother. After expressing their admi- 
ration of Susan’s house, and seating themselves on the turf seats, 
which were declared to be far superior to spring-seat rocking 
chairs, it was proposed that an excursion be made to a neighbor- 
ing meadow for strawberries. On the way, Abby fell out with 
one of the girls, and it was with great difficulty that Susan suc- 
ceeded in restoring them to good humor. They came to a place 
where strawberries were very abundant, and they were very 
busy with their heads down, and their sunbonnets over their 
faces. Suddenly they were started by a scream from Abby who 
was a few rods distant from therest. She thought she had found 
“ the thickest spot,” and in her selfishness, she would not call 
the other girls to share with her. Suddenly she received a 
heavy blow on her back which overthrew her, and caused her to 
utter a loud scream. The girls looked up, and saw a large 
sheep, which had been brought up by hand, and was very tame, 
standing beside her, aud looking upon her, as she lay screaming 
in the grass. 

® What is the matter,” said one of the girls. 

“Tt is only Tom,” said Susan, “She need not be afraid of 
him. He goes everywhere, and never hurts any body. Tom- 
my, Tommy, Tommy.” 

* Baa,” said the sheep, and he set out upon a rnn to come to 
Susan, The other girls soon scampeted in all directions, but 
Susan stood sti!l, and let him come up and lick her hand. 

By degrees, the girls overcame their fears, and came back. 
The sheep kept with them during their stay in the meadow, and 
conducted himself with great propriety. When they went to 
the house, he went with them; and wished very much to enter 
the garden with them, and would have been allowed to do so, 
but for Abby. She protested against it, and was half inclined 

to believe that he had been told to assault her by Susan or some 


| account of the manner in which the afternoon had passed, re- 


| ed much. You set a good example, you gained in some meas- 








of the other girls. This certainly was not the case, and why he 
made the assault is not known. All enjoyed themselves very 
much, except Abby. 

When they were gone home, Susan gave to her mother an 


peating a remark of one of the girls, that “she had gained noth- 
ing by inviting Abby.” 
“ She is mistaken,” said Mrs. Green, “I think you have gain- 


ure a victory over yourself. You have been happier than you 
would have been if you had persevered in your threat not to in- 
vite her. Even if you had gained nothing by it, it is enough 


that you HAVE DONE RIGHT.” So he 





[From a Correspondent.] 


A LETTER 
To Caroline and her Sister. 


My dear young friends,—I suppose that you have been more 
anxious to know whether “the Companion has come,” than ever 
before, since I promised to write you a letter, and get Mr. Wil- 
lis to print it, if he should think that it would be interesting to 
other children, as well as to you. I looked for the Companion 
at almost all the houses where I stopped on my journey, after I 
left your father’s, And I was glad to find so many copies of 
this useful paper. How glad it would make all the children in 
our country, if they could get it. You must do all you can to 
persuade your playmates to take it. : 

While riding along one day, when it was very hot, I sawa 
beautiful bird shut up in a cage, which was hanging on a tree, 
before a house, near the road, and I stopped to see it. It was 
fluttering, and chirping, and trying to get out. It was frighten- 
ed by my coming near it. Poor thing, perhaps it had a mate, 
and a nest, and some little ones which needed its care. A little 
while after, I saw a lamb tied by astring to a fence. It was 
bleating, and running about as far as the string would let it, and 
seemed very anxious to get away and go to its mother. 

I became very tired, and soon dropped asleep that night after 
retiring to my chamber in the hotel where I stopped. I dream- 
ed. A little girl seemed in the dream, to come running up to 
me, all in tears. “Here sir,” 1 thought she said, “I wish you 
would give me some money, for my mother is poor and sick, and 
hungry, and my brother and sister are hungry, and we have noth- 
ing to eat.” I awoke, thinking that 1 was trying to get some 
money for them out of my pocket. I suppose that my seeing the 
bird and the lamb, had excited pity in my mind, and that made 
me dream about pitying the hungry family. What we see and 
hear, and think a great deal about, suggests our dreams. I 
should not wonder if you had already dreamed about this letter. 
Aud I suppose that my children will be likely to dream about 
your dolls, and that curious little bedstead which your brother 
whittled out for them to sleep in. Is it ever wicked to dream? 
No. But if you think about wicked things, that is wrong. A 
boy who wanted to steal some apples dreamed that he did steal 
them, and that they were hidden in the barn. In the morning 
he went out to getsome. When he could not find them there, 
he thought that he was found out, and went to his father and 
confessed that he stole them, in order to get rid of punishment, 
for his father had told him that if he wished to avoid being 
whipped after doing wrong, he must confess what he had done. 
So he told how he went and stole the apples, and hid them, 
thinking that he had really done so. But his father had just 
been to the tree which his son said he had robbed. There were 
but few apples on it that season, and they were all there still. 
After a few minutes, the boy found out that he had only dreamed 
that he stole the fruit. Now what do you think? Was the boy 
guilty of stealing, in the sight of God, or not? Would notsuch 
a boy steal ifhe could? Dreams tell us often whether we mean 
really to do right. I hope you will resolve, both of you, to doall 
which God commands, and repent of sin, and ask God to forgive 
you for the sake of Jesus Christ who died for you, and for all 





who repent and trust him. 

After.a pleasant ride, I found my children all well, and I am 
now writing with three of them at my side, and with those “Jit- 
tle sugar birds,” which you sent by me, in sight, looking as if 
they wished to sing. 

I found two of the children of my neighbors dead on my re- 
turn, One dear little girl in the neighborhood has died since. 
Just before I left home, I gave her a tract called “ Plain words 
for those who can read but little.” It begins with these words, 
“ You have a body andasoul. Your body will soon die.” She 
read it over a great many times. It lies now on her little shelf, 
with her spelling book, just as she left it. She was buried yes- 
terday. Dear children, be ready yourselves to die. 

Your friend and a friend to many others who read the Com- 


panion as constantly as Caroline and her sister. 1. p. P. 8, 








Variety. 
HAPPY DEATH OF A CHILD. 


An interesting anecdote of the death of a Hindoo child, in 
Jessore, was brought to our notice a few days ago. His parents 
were heathen; but had heard the gospel and had received a 
copy of the New Testament, which the father carefully read 
daily in the hearing of his family ; consisting of a sister, a wife, 
a widowed daughter, and a son, then nine or ten years of age. 
He has besides an infant daughter. The son heard the Scrip- 
tures with apparent delight, conversed with his father frequent- 
ly upon the important truths, and urged him to renounce idola- 
try, and embrace Chistianity. Very shortly after, this lad fell 
ill; and in the latter stage of his illness, one day said to 

















his father, “Pray to the Lord Jesus Christ, and [ shall die 
happy.” Not long after he died; and was, we cannot doubt, 
carried by angels into the presence of that Saviour, by faith in 
whom he looked for a happy exit. How many such cases may 
there be, of which the herald of salvation never hear! We need 
scarcely add, that the parents shortly after embraced Christiani- 
ty.— Calcutta Miss. Herald. 


a 
A STORY WITH A MORAL. 

A black snake which had discovered the nest of a wookpeck- 
er, climbed up the tree, and putting his head into the hole, swal- 
lowed the woodpecker. Alas! when he would have withdrawn, 
he found his throat so much distended by his supper that he 
could not get back; and so he died with his length exposed, dan- 
gling from the woodpecker’s hole, an admonition to all who pass- 
ed by, not to get into a scrape, until they had contrived how to 
get out of it.—.4non. 


a 
A VEGETABLE COMPASS. - 


It is a well known fact, that in the vast prairies of Tex&s, a 
little plant is always to be found which, under all circnmstances 
of climate, change of weather, rain, frost or sunshine, invariably 
turns its leaves and flowers to the north. If a solitary traveller 
were making his way across those trackless wilds, without a 
star to guide or compass to direct him, he finds an unerring 
monitor in an duinble plant, and he follows his guidance, certain 
that it will not mislead him. 


—~—_—_. 
THE DIGNITY OF LABOR. 


Gladden life with its sunniest features, and gloss it over with 
its richest hues, and it becomes a poor pdinted thing, if there be 
in it no toii—nv hearty, hard work, The laborer sighs for re- 
pose. Where isit? What isit? Friend, whvever thou art, 
know, if to be found, it is to be found in work alone. No good, 
no greatness, no progress is gained without it. Work, then, 
and faint not, for therein is the well spring of human hope, and 
human happiness, 


——_—>—_—_ 
PRECUCITY. 

A few years ago, a little fellow was taken by his father to a 
carpenter, to be bound apprentice to him, afier the fashion of 
those times. In settling the business, the master, who was one 
of the stiff kind, observed:—* Well, boy, I suppose you can eat 
most anything, can’t you? I always make my boys live on what 
they don’t like.” “1 love everything but mince pie and apple 
pie?” was the boy’s instant reply. 


srk 
A BAR TO HAPPINESS. 
The bar of a grog shop. He who frequents it, will very like- 


ly soon find himselt before the bar of justice. Let us all place . 


a bar against all evils arising from intemperance; the bar on 
which many a young man has been shipwrecked. 


——————_—_—_. 
SIMPLICITY. 

At the marriage of the Count d’Artois, the city of Paris agreed 
to distribute marriage portions. A smart little girl, of seven- 
teen, having presented herself to inscribe her name on the list 
was asked who was her lover. “Oh,” said she, with great sim- 
plicity, “I have no lover; I thought the city was to furnish 


every thing.” This answer created much mirth, and a husband 
was soon found for her. 
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ORIGINAL. 
THE SONG OF THE FAIRIES. 
O’er tree and tower, 
Through brake and bower, 
We fairies fly in the moonlight hour ; 
And bathe our wings 
In the pearly springs, 
And dance to the tune the night bird sings. 
In the blue-bells’ cup 
We stop and sup, 
On the dew which the morning sun drinks up: 
We sing and play, 
And revel so gay, 
From the noon of night to the dawn of day: 
With the rising sun, 
Our sports are done, 
And mortal’s cares and toils begun. E. B. 


MY BOYHUOD’S DAYS. 


My boyhood’s days, how bright they seem, 

How happy too and gay ; 
‘ Alas! what changes there have been 

Since they have pass’d away! 

For then I knew no anxious thought, 
No trouble filled my breast; 

Each day its round of pleasure brought, 
Each night its peaceful rest. 


Since then my mates once kind to me, 
Alas! have turned to men; 

And now no happiness they see, 
In what was pleasing then. 

Their childish sports remembered not, 
They play another game; 

The prize they sought in youth forgot, 
They struggle now for fame. 


Alas! for us when youth is past, 
*T will ne’er return again,— 

Then we must all submit at last 
To live like other men. 

Still let us hope, that when we die 
We'll leave this world of pain, 

And soar to realms above the sky, 


In happy youth again.— Olive Branch. 
LINES PAINTED ON A CLOCK. 


Here my master bids me stand, 

And mark the time with faithful hand; 
What is his will is my delight, 

To tell the hours by day, by night. 
Master—be wise, and learn of me, 

To serve thy God as I serve thee. 
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